KATE LLEWELLYN. 
by H. SYMMES. 


Situated in one of the most picturesque counties of Wales, 
Glyndervin was deservedly admired for the splendor of its mansion, 
and the beauty of the scenery by which it was surrounded. 
Commanding an extensive view of finely-grouped mountains, a broad, 
winding river, and rich woodlands, it also possessed unequalled 
charms in the luxuriance of its shrubberies, the gaiety of its gardens, 
and the endless variety of graceful trees, which intermingled their 
varied foliage in all the matchless loveliness of nature. The house was 
of the Italian style of architecture, adorned with numerous terraces, 
bright fountains, costly marbles, and all the tasteful decoration 
peculiar to that style. 


The period at which our tale commences was a bright evening in the 
May of 18—, when the beauty of the landscape was heightened by 
the brilliant glow of the setting sun, which “bathed in a flood of light” 
mountain, valley, wood, and water; and the rich melodies of the 
songsters of the wood, as they warbled forth their evening hymn, 
charmed the ear, and added fresh beauties to the inanimate objects. It 
was, indeed, a scene calculated to inspire all those who looked upon 
it with feelings of happiness, such as are derived from the 
contemplation of the glories of nature, and which, whether clad in 
smiles or frowns, cannot fail to elevate the mind of main, and inspire it 
with holy admiration and sacred thoughts. 


Joyous as nature was around Glyndervin, and calculated as it was to 
fix the attention of all within her reach, there were two persons seated 
at the open window of the mansion who seemed unconscious of the 
beauty by which they were surrounded. A settled melancholy sat upon 
their features, and their eyes were directed upon the form of a fair girl, 
who lay on a couch between them. The elder of the two was a lady of 
perhaps some fifty years, though sorrow and care had stamped upon 
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her fine countenance the furrows of many more; and the present 
expression of grief was only equalled by the settled melancholy of the 
lovely girl, who with herself was watching the pale face of the fragile 
being beside them. What a contrast to the joy and beauty of the scene 
without! The beauty of the flowers, that filled the room with their 
sweetness, the melody of the birds, all were unseen, unheeded, by 
those sad watchers. Every sense, every feeling, seemed concentrated 
in that form, so delicate, so fragile, so fair, so motionless, you would 
have thought it the spiritless body of an angel, did not the bright 
though pensive expression that lighted up the heaven-directed face 
show that a spirit that owned more of heaven than earth dwelt there; 
nor did she seem insensible to those objects which her companions 
did not heed: for the bright eyes wandered from flower to flower, from 
hill to dale, and a tear trembled on the lid: an offering, perhaps, to 
those past days, when she, so young, and bright, and joyous, 
bounded among the flowers with the butterflies, and made the woods 
resound with the silver tones of her merry voice—but it died in its 
beauty, as again they were upturned to> the blue sky above, with a 
smile so sweet, so lovely—on! it was too bright for earth! 


The cider lady’s sadness seemed to lighten, as she whispered, 
“Does the air refresh you, dearest? 
“Yes, dear mother, thank you,” was the only answer. 


Soon after, they wished to remove her from the chilliness of the 
evening; but that fair young girl prayed to remain, to watch the dying 
glories of the King of Light; and as she lay upon her couch, one of the 
songsters of the wood left his companions in the grove, and, flying 
into the window, stationed himself unabashed upon the ground, and 
pouring forth a gush of melody, soft yet rich, flew gently out again, and 
perched upon the window sill, singing still. What chord did the young 
bird strike in that sad, aching heart? Why was that fragile form borne, 
senseless, away in her mother’s arms? 


Three years before, Kate Llewellyn had entered upon the world a 
lovely, bright, and joyous girl; worshipped in society for her beauty and 
accomplishments; adored at home for her amiability, her gentleness, 
her goodness. The idol of the poor, her chief delight was to visit their 
humble dwellings, and relieve with a generous hand and kind voice 
their bodily and mental cares; and fully was her attention repaid by the 
welcome that ever greeted her appearance. The children would leave 
their play to gain a smile from kind Miss Kate; and not one of all those 
motley groups but had a word of kindness, or a gentle admonition, or 
some inquiry, from that dear Miss Kate. The aged blessed her as she 
passed; and by old and young, parents and children, her coming was 
hailed as the visit of a ministering angel. Often by the bed of sickness 
might she, the worshipped idol of the rich and great, be seen soothing 
the miseries of decaying nature, and pouring into the sick man’s car 
the treasures of the Book of Life. And, oh! how her rich voice grew 
richer, and her gentle manner more eager, as she read those lines 
she herself had studied so diligently. 


About two years ago, Kate’s own children, her adopted poor, noticed 
a great change come o’er their “dear young lady.” The joyous smile 
was seen more seldom; her voice had lost its silver laugh; a shade of 
melancholy was upon her face, and sometimes even a tear would 
glisten in her soft blue eye. Various were the surmises as to the cause 
of this alteration. None could tell why it should be. “Perhaps she was 
ill.” “Perhaps one of the friends she loved so well was ill.” “Perhaps,” 
said a pretty newly-married girl, “perhaps she is crossed in love.” “But 
no,” said another, “that cannot be; for who would not be too proud to 
have the good and beautiful Miss Kate?” But that young girl was not 
far from the truth. Kate Llewellyn had bestowed all the ardor and 
affection of her young heart on one who had never breathed a word of 
love to her. A young soldier, whose merits bore a name of 
unblemished honor, and a character which promised to rank him 
among the great ones of the age; his faults, the poverty of a younger 
son. But, to a mind such as Kate’s, there was a sympathy in this high- 
born spirit, and the noble bearing of this graceful form, which bespoke 
a frank and open heart; and though their acquaintance had been 
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short, the impression of this, her first love, was lasting. She felt he 
loved her, and what happiness it was, when a letter, breathing all the 
honor of his high principles, and all the diffidence of his unobtrusive 
nature, came to her mother, craving permission to address her 
daughter! But how great the trial when, the first excitement over, her 
mother represented to her, what her own heart acknowledged to her 
as too true, the madness of uniting herself to one on whom she would 
entail a poverty hitherto unknown to him and to her. To him! that was 
the deciding point; and with the self-sacrifice which woman's love only 
knows, and a sense of filial obedience, she desired a refusal to be 
returned; and nothing reached the ears of that beloved one, until the 
name of Edward Dalrymple appeared in the list of departures for the 
Peninsular. 


From that hour, the sadness that had been gradually growing upon 
her increased; and all the proffered wealth and titles that crowded to 
her feet caused not for a moment one thought treasonable to the 
younger son. All noticed the change, but Mrs. Llewellyn less than any; 
for Kate’s struggles to appear the same to her mother had deceived 
her. In the gay world she was set down as a regular flirt; too great a 
coquette to marry. “But if she did not mind she would die an old maid.” 
To Emily Melville only had Kate confided her secret; and her 
confidence was repaid with a friendship as devoted, as faithful, as her 
fond heart could wish. 


One summer’s evening the two friends were enjoying the beauties of 
the scenery. Kate was more cheerful than she had been for some 
time, and Emily hoped from her long silence on the past, that time had 
effected a salutary change. And, oh! how thankful she was! for she 
knew that which she had long wished to communicate; but feared to 
do so, dreading the effect it might produce. 


Now she thought was a good opportunity; and putting her arm round 
Kate’s neck, she said, 


“How glad | am, dear Kate, that you seem to have got over the 
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recollection of the celebrated Lieutenant; for | heard the other day that 
he has gained a wife as well as laurels in Spain.” 


But what were her feelings when Kate, starting up, threw herself upon 
her knees, and clasping her hands in agony, gasped out, “ 


“Bless, bless him, and make him happy! God’s will be done!” and in 
another instant she lay senseless on the ground. 


They were far from the house, and Emily was hesitating what to do, 
when Kate recovered, and faltered out, 


“lam better now, dearest. | can walk home;” and she added, grasping 
Emily’s arm, “Never breathe this to mortal being, my dearest friend. It 
is all over now!” 


The gay halls of Glyndervin looked desolate and gloomy. The 
servants wandered about the house with noiseless steps, whispering 
to each other with countenances of woe. Silence dwelt there 
undisturbed, save by the sobbing answers of some weeping maid to 
the anxious inquiries of the many poor, and aged, and infirm, who 
husbanded their feebleness to come and inquire for the invalid, who 
there laid in all the agonies of a raging fever—their own beloved Miss 
Kate. 


There, in a room darkened with curtains and rich stuffs, whose 
massive draperies seemed to mock the frailty of human nature, lay 
the attenuated form of a fair girl, pale as marble, motionless as a 
statue; not a breath disturbed the stillness of those pallid lips; no sign 
of life was seen in the heavings of the bosom; all denoted, if not death 
itself, a nearer approach to it than sleep. It was indeed, the anxious, 
nervous, terrible crisis of a fever. The only outward proof that Death 
did not dwell in that chamber was the countenances of the group 
which surrounded the bed. On one side the doctor kept his attentive 
watch, his hand gently pressing the seat of life, his ear bent with 
profound attention to the mouth of his patient. With eyes upturned to 
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heaven, and hands clasped in earnest supplication, knelt a white- 
haired old man, the venerable parish priest. Beside him also, knelt a 
lovely girl, whose dark eyes were fixed as by fascination, on the face 
of her who lay so still, and nearest to the invalid, clasping her fragile 
hand, there half lay upon the bed, half knelt upon the ground, the 
woe-stricken figure of a despairing mother! What speechless agony 
was depicted on that countenance! Oh! would it e’er Know peace 
again! Hour after hour that group remained unmoved and motionless, 
waiting the moment that human wisdom had assigned as the one 
which would restore to life that being they loved so fondly, or bear her 
to another world, and to her kindred spirits. 


The time arrived. Oh! what untold agony was there accumulated! But 
hush! the dread stillness is broken by a song, sweet, musical, which 
seems to fill the air with its melody. Can it be an angel’s voice, calling 
to their own sister to come and dwell with her? or is it the voice of 
mercy, that grants to earth a continuance of her sojourn there? Hush! 
See! the lips move, the eyelids open! She murmurs “Mother!” 


Thank heaven! the fatal hour is passed! By slow . degrees the 
strength of Kate gradually returned, at least, if it could be said to 
return; for she varied fearfully, and her sweet spirit seemed to hover 
so uncertainly twixt life and death, that those who watched her 
trembled lest their very look should break the frail thread that bound 
mortality to immortality. But the change in Mrs. Llewellyn was almost 
as sad. She was so unconscious of the cause of her daughter's 
illness, and it burst upon her so suddenly, that no wonder was it that 
she became stupefied, almost childish. 


Emily Melville had complete control over her, and she looked upon 
this amiable girl as a superior being—the only creature who seemed 
to afford pleasure ta her during her affliction. And so the mother used 
to sit, hour after hour, day after day, watching every shade that flitted 
over her child’s face; and as a smile or a tear settled on it, so her own 
countenance imaged the expression. It was a sad sight to see those 
three take the same place every evening, the watchers not a whit less 
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sorrowful, the sufferer not a whit less fragile. Emily had indeed an 
arduous task to perform; on her devolved the duties of the household, 
and the care of the two invalids, whilst her mind was unceasingly 
preyed upon by the torturing thought that she had been the cause of 
these misfortunes. 


The evening after the one on which the story opens, the group was at 
its usual place, the same as ever, save that the countenance of the 
invalid was lighted up with an expression of such sweet calmness, 
almost cheerfulness, that seemed to her mother the harbinger of 
returning health; but to Emily it was the last burst of light of the 
expiring lamp. Yet she almost dared to hope that a change had been 
wrought by some unknown cause, and she was surprised at the calm 
manner in which she alluded in whispers to the past. 


The sun was just setting behind the distant hills; it had hitherto been 
shrouded in dark black clouds; when suddenly their heavy masses 
were divided, and it poured forth its beams in one broad flood of light; 
the birds resumed their evening song, and the zephyrs seemed to be 
warmed into new life by the effulgence of the god of light The rays fell 
on the watching group, and Kate, as she clasped a hand of each of 
her companions, said, 


“lam so happy now!” 


At that moment a servant entered the room, and begged Miss Melville 
to step out for a moment. It was very strange. No one was allowed to 
intrude upon the sacred ness of those hours of watching. Mrs. 
Llewellyn looked surprised, and her astonishment did not seem 
decreased when Emily re-entered, her countenance as different to 
when, she left the room, as the glorious sun was to the fragile girl. 
Such a mixture of hope and fear, and withal so much joy, that the 
woe-stricken mother started at her in amazement; though she quietly 
obeyed a sign from Emily, to leave her and Kate alone, and retired to 
the other end of the apartment. 


Emily now approached the invalid with trembling step, and kneeling 
down took her hand between her own, and gazing in her face with 
such a look, as though her own life depended on the expression she 
there should meet, whispered in a faltering voice, 


" My sweet Kate, just now you were speaking of the past, and said 
you should like to hear of—yof him. Strange to say, you may now 
gratify your wish; for one has just called here,” and her voice trembled 
still more, “who is acquainted with him. Tell me truly, dearest, do you 
wish, and do you feel able to see this—” 


“Oh! who is it? Tell me. Let me see him directly! Oh! let me see him!” 
almost cried Kate, raising herself in her couch, then sinking back 
again, and covering her face with her hands she muttered, “Oh! God, 
help me in this trying hour!” 


With a desperate effort Emily flew to the door, beckoned Mrs. 
Llewellyn back to her seat, and, ere Kate recovered from the exertion, 
a tall, graceful figure, wrapped in a cloak, entered the room. His head 
was bent upon his breast, as though bowed down with grief. One 
hand covered his eyes, whilst the other was placed in Emily’s, who led 
him to the window. He removed the hand from his eyes, bowed 
respectfully to Mrs. Llewellyn, and, with a faltering step, approached 
the couch, knelt down, and taking one of the small white hands, that 
now hung lifelessly by her aide, between his own, bent over it with the 
solemnity of a worshipper, and a suppressed groan issued from his 
lips. At that moment the cloak fell from his shoulders, and displayed to 
Mrs. Llewellyn’s bewildered gaze the form of Edward Dalrymple. What 
a moment of intense anxiety was this to Emily! 


Kate opened her eyes, cast one look upon the kneeling figure; her lips 
moved, and murmured, 


“Thank God!” One second more, and she lay senseless. 


Mrs. Llewellyn, scarcely heeding the oft-repeated fainting fit, was 
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gazing from one to the other, seeming by her looks to beseech Emily 
to explain the mystery. But by this time another had been added to the 
group. A young man of commanding figure and fine countenance, 
who had entered the room unobserved, gently took Mrs. Llewellyn’s 
hand, and led her from the invalid's couch. Her attention was now 
diverted from that all-absorbing point, and it was with an exclamation 
of joy that Arthur Llewellyn -was welcomed to his home by his 
mourning mother. He scarcely allowed the first transports to be over, 
ere he led her to a distant part of the room, and in a subdued voice 
hurriedly explained to her the cause of the blight that had fallen on 
their family. Kate’s love for Edward; the principles which had induced 
her to conceal that love from her mother; the unfounded report of 
Edward’s marriage, and his devoted affection for Kate. 


With what wonder did she listen to his tale! with what eagerness she 
seemed to drink in every word he said! and when at last he told her 
that the stranger who then knelt beside her daughter’s couch, was 
that sarpe Edward, her countenance suddenly brightened, and she 
exclaimed, clasping his hand, 


“Then, my dear boy, there is hope!” 


That despairing mother too returned to the couch with a smile upon 
her face; and when she saw the agonizing suspense, the deep 
devotion depicted on the countenance of him, that now stood 
somewhat apart as though feeling himself an intruder, she thought the 
heart and feelings written on that brow worth almost all her child had 
suffered. But again her thoughts were bent upon her daughter, who 
was showing signs of returning life; and as she gradually raised 
herself from her reclining position, she turned to Emily and whispered, 


“Is he there still! ” 
But her mother heard the question, and answered, 


“Yes, dearest!” 


As if surprised at hearing him alluded to by her mother, she almost 
started up, and rubbing her eyes as though to awake herself, and 
looking round, not seeing him she sought, for he stood behind her, 
she sunk— down again, and muttered, 


“| thought it was a dream.” 


"Not a dream, my sweet child. See, he is here.” Again she opened 
her eyes, and looking around at each and all of the anxious faces that 
stood around her, an exclamation of joy burst from her lips as her 
brother clasped her in his arms, and muttered, 


“God bless you and him” and a look so full of happiness and peace, 
lit up her lovely face, that with One accord those around now fell upon 
their knees, and with hands clasped and eyes upturned to Heaven, 
breathed forth a prayer of peace and gratitude to Him who had 
wrought so blessed a change. 


But now Edward Dairymple, although the expression of woe had given 
place to one of happiness, still continued apart, seemingly fearful, and 
uncertain how to act. But all eyes were fixed upon him, and Mrs. 
Llewellyn with tearful eyes went up to him, and with a tremulous voice 
said, " The cause of the sorrow that has so long darkened this house 
has been, for the first time, revealed to me this evening; and | believe 
| need no apology if, in welcoming you as the messenger of returning 
happiness, | now lead you to that couch, and place in your hand that 
of one, who having found no heart on earth to match her own save 
yours, had well nigh sought her kindred spirits in the world above. But 
now, with the blessing of God, she may live to rejoice in the love of 
him in whom she so rightly placed her happiness; and, oh! may the 
fervent blessing of a grateful mother rest on your heads, my children; 
and may the joy you feel on earth, be only equalled by the bliss that 
shall repay you in another world, for a life spent in holiness and 
peace!” 


Ere her blessing was completed, Kate was clasped to that breast, 
which had only beat for glory and for her. 


In three months, Glyndervin was resounding with preparations for the 
wedding; and was it not worth all she had suffered, when joyous faces 
and fervent blessings lined her path to the altar of her parish church, 
where, with all the solemnity befitting the occasion, and all the timidity 
of a gentle girl, she plighted her vows to the noble Sir Edward 
Dairymple, the hero of a hundred fights; and when she returned, at 
the expiration of the honeymoon, to be present at the marriage of her 
brother and Emily Melville, no one would have thought the spring time 
of her life had been o’ershadowed by so dark a cloud. 


THE LADY’S WORLD OF FASHION. 1842. 


